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© Add extra thrills to your western trip by stopping 
off in Glacier National Park in Northwest Mon- 
tana—where the American and Canadian Rockies 
meet. Take advantage of conducted all-expense 
tours of one to three days or longer for vacationers 
whose time is limited. 

You can visit Glorious Glacier Park on either 
your westbound or eastbound journey via Great 


Chalets on shore of beautiful Two Medicine Lake 
visited during one-day tour of Glorious Glacier. 


2-Day Tow 


Enjoy an extra day’s memorable mountain 
sight-seeing which takes you to Many Glacier 
Hotel, overlooking Swiftcurrent Lake. Tour 
includes two nights’ hotel lodging, seven 


meals, bus and launch trans- 
portation.* $ 22 2 
ane. a but exclusive of 


















Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes Park in 
Canadian Rockies is a feature of the three-day tour. 


*Launch transportation on Two Medicine Lake only 


Visit Glacier Park on Any Trio West/ 








ta\ Koute of the Empire Guilder 


BETWEEN CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 


Northern Railway. The famous Empire. Builder 
stops at both rail entrances to the Park. All Glacier 
Park stop-off tours include sight-seeing motor coach 
trip over America’s most scenic, spectacular moun- 
tain highway—Going-to-the-Sun — across the Con- 

tinental Divide at Logan Pass near beautiful 
Heaven's Peak. Don’t miss the pleasure of seeing 
Glorious Glacier —high spot of any western trip. 


Vay four 


Enjoy launch excursion on Two Medicine 
Lake and motor coach ride over the Conti- 
nental 6 Tour includes one night's 


¢ 9128 hotel lodging, four meals, bus 





and launch transportation.* 
— peseeg-! tax, but exclusive of 
rail transportation 


Picturesque Many Glacier Hotel where you spend 
one night on the two-day tour of Glorious Glacier. 





F Dey Tone 


In addition to two days in Glorious Glacier, 
this tour gives you a day in Canadian Rock- 
ies just across the border. Tour includes 
three nights’ hotel lodging, ten meals, bus 
and launch transportation.* Longer stays can 


$4781 be arranged. 


— ene but exclusive of 








E. H. MOOT, General Passenger Agent 
Great Northern Railway 
142 So. Clark St., Chicago 3, Il. 
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Please send me folder describing All-Expense 
Stop-Off Tours in Glorious Glacier Park. 
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“Fagi Steps in 


Winning State 
Support 


By CHRIS A. DeYOUNG 


| Pa support for public schools 
will never be large—a maximum esti- 
mate is 10 percent from this source. 
‘oo large a measure of support now 
comes from local sources. The general 
»roblem for the schools is, therefore, 
hat of obtaining increased aid from 
he state. 


Specific Problem in Illinois 


Specifically, in Illinois the major 
problem in ensuring adequate support 
for the continuing improvement of 
public education was and is that of 
obtaining increased state aid. In the 
biennium of 1943-’45, $41,000,000, or 
only 11 percent of the school support 
in Illinois came from the State Treas- 
ury. For the current biennium com- 
mencing July 1, 1945, state support 
will amount to almost $55,000,000, or 
14 percent of the total.. This addition 
of over $13,000,000 is an increase of 
approximately 33% percent over the 
previous biennial period. 

While Illinois has not attained the 
high measure of state support achieved 
by such states as Delaware, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, and West 
Virginia, nevertheless measurable 
progress has been made recently to- 
ward the solution of the problem of 
school support. How was this prog- 
ress achieved? What are the steps in 
the continuing program for winning 
additional state support? 

This program for the continuous 
improvement of the support of public 
education through increasing state 
aid had four basic steps: (1) educa- 





This article is one of the prize-winning 
essays in the nation-wide contest conducted 
recently by Nation’s Schools and is re- 
printed with permission of Nation’s Schools. 
(See May issue of Nation’s Schools) 
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tion, (2) agitation, (3) legislation, 
and (4) dedication. 
Education 
The initial step in the program for 
increasing state aid in Illinois was 
that of educating the school people, 


- laynten, and legislators, as to the need 


for more fiscal support. 

This called for a unified approach 
by the various organizations and 
groups in the State. The attack was 
spearheaded by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who called to- 
gether all groups interested in pro- 
moting legislation for better schools 
and more school support. One of 
the chief vehicles used by his office 
to inform educators and the public 
on school matters is the attrac- 
tive monthly publication, Educational 
Press Bulletin. 

The backbone of the program of 
“educating the educators” was sup- 
plied by the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation—the overall organization for 
teachers. Since a public relations 
program must have a factual basis, 
the Illinois Education Association, 
through its able Director of Research, 
has for years prepared research ma- 
terials throwing light on the problems 
of school support and related matters. 

One of its research publications 
issued prior to obtaining state aid for 
high schools and kindergartens was 
entitled State Aid Issues in Illinois. 
Recent releases include such materials 
as “Cost of Living Trends.” This 
steady flow of research studies is part 
of a continuing and long-term pro- 
gram of fact-getting and fact-inter- 
preting in oral, written, and pictorial 
language. The monthly organ of 
the Illinois Education Association, 
ILLINo1s EpucatTIon, seeks to educate 
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Illinois on school progress and needs. 

The Illinois School Board Associa- 
tion rendered distinguished service 
“beyond the call of duty.” It created 
the Public School Study Commission, 
which has studied many school prob- 
lems including support, and has begun 
the publication of a series of pam- 
phlets in “The School Board Refer- 
ence Library.” 

The first issue, dedicated to the 
education of school-board members, is 
entitled, So you are a school board 
member. Another is School Income in 
Illinois. Its official organ, entitled 
Illinois School Board Journal, dis- 
seminates helpful and timely informa- 
tion to school-board members—those 
legally in charge of the school districts 
of the State. 

The Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion Board of Directors in March, 
1943 authorized the appointment of a 
state-wide committee to study the 
problems of rural schools and to make 
recommendations as to where the 
rural people of Illinois should stand 
on matters of school policy. The 
excellent bulletin, Report of the Ilk- 
nois Agricultural Association School 
Committee, November, 1944, recom- 
mended “increasing the proportion of 
school costs to be met from state 
funds not derived from property 
taxes.” Thousands of these bulletins 
were distributed and discussed by the 
rural people of the State. 

The Illinois Post-War Planning 
Commission authorized by the Sixty- 
third General Assembly in 1943, 
created a Committee on Services, 
which made recommendations for 
postwar education. The educational 
consultants prepared a report, en- 
titled Major Recommendations for 
Post War Education in Illinois. This 
report which was widely distributed 
throughout the State recommended 
that “the amount and scope of State 
aid to public education be increased 
markedly, supplementing local re- 
sources to assure an adequate founda- 
tion program.” 

Another one of the co-operating 
organizations in this state-wide attack 
on improving schools is the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Through its official Bulletin, its legis- 
lative and other committees, this 
organization has helped to secure 
increased state aid. 

Among the many other state-wide 
organizations that gave and give 
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timely and long-term help in the pro- 
gram of educating the public to the 
needs of the schools are: the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
the Illinois League of Women Voters, 
the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the Illinois Committee 
on Public Education, consisting of 
representatives from many state-wide 
organizations. 

Institutions of various types helped 
to spread information about the needs 
of public education. The five state- 
supported teacher-educating institu- 
tions several years ago organized a 
Public Information Council, which 
publishes a well-edited quarterly bul- 
letin, Education Today. 

The state University of Illinois 
prepared a 252-page research bulletin 
on The Junior College in Iilinois, in 
which it recommended for the junior 
colleges “direct appropriations from 
the State treasury by the General 
Assembly.” 

The State Legislature in 1943 ap- 
propriated $25,000 for a survey of 
higher education. In its Report of the 
Commission to Survey Higher Edu- 
cational Facilities in Illinois, the 
Commission specifically recommended 
state aid on flat-grant and equaliza- 
tion bases for junior colleges—an un- 


reached objective as yet in Illinois. 
Many other research studies were 
made as part of the fact-getting and 
fact-spreading program to educate 
teachers, laymen, and legislators as to 
the fiscal needs of public education in 
the state of Illinois. 
Agitation 

Agitating for increased aid followed 
or accompanied educating people as 
to school needs. The various state- 
wide groups used the materials men- 
tioned in this article and many other 
aids in an aggressive program of 
public relations. 

The work of three of the state-wide 
associations is described briefly here 
to illustrate some of the techniques in 
fermenting discussion and action. 

The Illinois Education Association 
developed a series of releases, posters, 
and film strips to use in promotional 
work. A sound film captioned “Back- 
ing Up the Guns,” was made by the 
Public Relations Department and was 
widely used in Illinois, as well as in 
other states. 

The association’s three major com- 
mittees — Public Relations, Legisla- 
tion, and Finance — have their re- 
spective counterparts in each of the 
eighteen territorial divisions of the 





Future Teachers Broadcast 





The Future Teachers of America Club is 
one among several Decatur High School 
groups that have participated in a weekly 
discussion program broadcast over a local 
station each Thursday at 4:20 Pp. m. imme- 
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diately following “School of the Air.” The 
Future Teachers presented one program each 
month. The group around the microphone 
in the picture had the topic, “Women at 
Work.” 
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State. In many of these Divisions 
direct contact was made with the 
State legislators living in and elected 
by the districts. Some Divisions spon- 
sored dinner meetings with the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. At these meetings the 
need for more state aid was presented 
and discussed. 

The Illinois Education Association 
appointed a special committee on the 
Observance of American Education 
Week, and the eighteen Divisions did 


‘likewise. The agitation for aid was 


thus linked with a national movement 
and yet was varied through a “grass 
roots” approach, with several loca! 
associations promoting campaigns fo: 
public education. 

The Illinois School Board Associa 
tion had a dynamic program for ac- 
celerating the process of state support. 
In addition to its well attended annua! 
convention, conferences and dinne: 
meetings have been organized. 

The Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, through county groups, in each 
of the 102 counties such as the Farm 
Bureaus, stimulated wide discussion 
of the issues and problems of state 
support presented in its Report of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association 
School Committee. 

Legislation 

A strategic move during the last 
legislative session, which voted a 
marked increase in state appropria- 
tions for public education, was to 
secure in advance over one hun- 
dred sponsors for the State school 
fund bills—twenty-four senators and 
eighty-nine representatives. After sev- 
eral sponsors had been obtained many 
other legislators “jumped on the 
bandwagon,” helping to ensure pas- 
sage of the bills. So successful was 
the education and agitation for in- 
creased state aid for exceptional chil- 
dren that these bills passed without a 
single dissenting vote in either the 
House or the Senate. 


In scope and significance the school 
bills passed during the Sixty-fourth 
General Assembly, which ended June 
30, 1945, far exceeded those of any 
previous session. Many oldsters, sea- 
soned through many legislative battles 
on behalf of the public schools, say 
emphatically that the last legislative 
session was “the best ever.” 


This is revealed in the report The 
(Continued on page 241) 
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mt Change fo 


FULL ASSESSMENT 


W hich of the controls set up for the 1946-1950 transition period 
apply to a particular school district and how do such controls 


affect the extension of taxes? 


(re legislation enacted in 1945 to 
effect full-value assessment of proper- 
ty in Illinois beginning January 1, 
1946’ has produced many questions 
as to its effect on local assessments 
and the financing of tax-supported 
public services, chief among them the 
public schools. 

S.B. 229 (amending various sec- 
tions of the Revenue Act) as enacted 
inakes effective the requirement of full 
value assessment—long in the statutes 
—through a process of equalization as 
umong total assessments of the various 
counties; other enactments cut tax 
rates in half.? Such procedure would 
prove exactly equitable in any local 
jurisdiction where in 1945 property 
had been assessed at exactly 50 per- 
cent of fair cash value. Assessed valu- 
ations would be doubled and tax rates 
halved. 


An Adjustment Period Needed 


One: of the principal arguments, 
however, in behalf of the full assess- 
ment program is the diversity that 
has prevailed in fractional assess- 
ments. In 1945, the county equaliza- 
tion factors based upon property “as- 
sessment ratios” (ratios of assessed 
valuation to full, fair cash value) pre- 
pared by the Illinois Department of 
Revenue ranged from 14 percent for 
White County and 18 percent for 
Lake and DuPage to 68 percent for 
Cook County. 

The uneven effect that will be pro- 
duced by the change to full-value 
assessments in these counties is ap- 
parent. White County’s valuation 
after equalization would be 700 per- 
cent of its 1945 assessed valuation, 
while Cook County’s 1945 valuation 
would be increased less than one-half. 


*S.B.’s 229 and 314, and some 85 companion 
measures required to amend various sections of 
law to bring them into conformity with the pro- 
gram set up in the major bills. 

78.B.’s 567, 592, and 670 particularly related 


to school tax rates. 
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While the justice of uniform assess- 
ments is undeniable, it is also true that 
the school district or other local tax- 
ing unit has not controlled assessment. 
In the few counties where fractional 
assessments have been in excess of 50 
percent of full value—and where as a 
consequence assessments would be in- 
creased as a result of equalization by 
less than 100 percent—local tax sup- 
ported services would be threatened 
by the loss of revenue resulting from 
immediate execution of the full assess- 
ment program, involving halving of 
tax rates. 

On the other hand, in most counties 
the tax base would be more than 
doubled. In these, taxing power would 
be substantially increased, while legal 
rate ceilings would be meaningless. 

In order to provide a period of tran- 
sition during which rate adjustment 
proposals might be referred to the 
electors, S.B. 314 was enacted. This 
measure as enacted (Sec. 162a of the 
Revenue Code) virtually declares a 
moratorium on the operation of the 
program for the five-year period 1946- 
1950, inclusive, during which certain 
stipulated controls shall be operated 
with relation to extension of taxes. 

Interpretation of the five para- 
graphs of this interim measure has 
proved difficult to say the least, await- 
ing rulings by the Illinois Revenue 
Department, the Attorney-General, 
and eventually court decisions and 
quite probably clarifying amendments 
to Sec. 162a itself. 

Considerable importance, therefore, 
is attached to the publication of a re- 
port of the Tax Committee of the Illi- 
nois State’s Attorneys Association, 
prepared in collaboration with the 
Illinois Revenue Department.* 





"The Full-Value Assessment {a An An- 
alysis of the Butler Pr am, Prepared by the 
Tax Committee of the Illinois States oetaye 
Association, in Collaboration with the Illinois De- 
partment of Revenue. 
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What follows here is an effort to 
give briefly—in their application to 
school districts—the interpretations of 
the various paragraphs of this section 
set forth in the report. 


Non-Referendum Districts 


Paragraphs 1 and 2 of Sec. 162a 
(S.B. 314) are construed to apply 
only to districts that had not held a 
referendum at the time the 1945 levy 
was made and so had made their levies 
in 1945 within maximum limits set by 
statute.* 

Paragraph 1 provides that at no 
time in the five-year period beginning 
January 1, 1946 need a county clerk 
reduce a tax rate (set as to limit by 
statute only in 1945) to the point 
where it shall be less than the product 
of the maximum authorized rate for 
1945 and the 1942 county equalization 
factor. (That a district did not extend 
its taxes at the maximum rate would 
not alter the applicability of this for- 
mula.) The resulting rate is applied 
to current full valuations. 

The wording of this section is ex- 
plicit in providing a floor to tax rates, 
but the committee report interprets 
this provision as providing a ceiling 
also, since, it states, the more limited 
interpretation “would do violence to 
the principle involved in the enact- 
ment as it would depart seriously 
from the clear intention to provide 
restrictions upon tax rates within 
those otherwise effective for areas 
where prevailing equalization factors 
are low.” 

Paragraph 2 provides an additional 
formula to govern rates extended 
within statutory limits. By its terms 
no tax rate extended in the transition 
period may exceed by more than 15 
percent the maximum effective rate 
for 1942, that is, the product of the 
1942 assessment ratio and the statu- 
tory tax rate limitation effective that 
year. It is stipulated further that in 
no one year may the tax actually 
spread exceed the maximum amount 
that could have legally been levied in 
1942, by more than 5 percent. 

Paragraph 2, however, according to 
the report, is not to be regarded as 
permitting an exception to the ceiling 
provided in Paragraph 1. Paragraph 
2 contains this restrictive provision : 





‘If an election was -held in 1945 but after the 
date of levy for 1945 taxes, the rate of tax so 
authorized would be used in the formula stated in 
Paragraph 1. With this exception any rate ex- 
tended within a voted limit would be governed 
Paragraphs 3 and 4. 

(Continued on page 250) 






You Wouldn't Fool Me? 


A case against half truths shoud teaching 


By LAWRENCE D. HASKEW 


| oe know,” he confided, “I’d like to 
teach, but I just can’t see myself 
stuck off in some God-forsaken hole 
barely making a living for the balance 
of my life. I want to go places and do 
things, and I want to have enough 
money to live like a human being.” 

It was one of those casual railway 
conversations, and the speaker was a 
youngster on his way to be discharged 
from the Army. Diverted from teach- 
ing as a career, he, like thousands of 
others, was going into a vague some- 
thing called radio: “There is bound 
to be good money in that.” 

Poor youngster! Another victim of 
misinformation; another result of 
misguidance, or lack of guidance. I 
don’t know whether or not he should 
go into teaching. I do know that 
teaching needs thousands of fine young 
men like him and additional thou- 
sands of equally fine young women. 
I know that he had not received a 
square deal and, by the same token, 
neither had the teaching profession. 

This article is a plea for a square 
deal : first of all, for the young people 
who are following in the footsteps of 
that young soldier through our ele- 
mentary and high schools ; second, for 
the profession of teaching, a profes- 
sion of which I am mighty proud in 
spite of the current fad of self-depre- 
cating cynicism on the part of many 
educational “leaders.” It proposes 
part of an attack upon the problem 
of recruiting the best young people 
for the teaching profession: actions 
which can be taken by those of us who 
now have teaching opportunities in 
school classrooms. 


Choice of a Job Is Important 


We can make careful choice of an 
occupation seem important to the chil- 
dren and youth in our classrooms 
right now. Any teacher who can make 
children concerned with the necessity 
for not splitting infinitives is bound to 
have sufficient ingenuity to demon- 
strate the necessity for not rushing 
into a job on a “hunch.” 
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If we can teach children to extract 
square roots, we can teach them to 
extract occupational information from 
census reports. If we can lead children 
to recognize the birds in their en- 
vironment, we can lead them to recog- 
nize the salient characteristic of sur- 
rounding work opportunities. In 
short, we can do a lot better job of 
equipping children and youth to make 
intelligent vocational decisions than 
we have been doing ; and, if we really 
believe in a square deal for them, 
we shall work hard to seize this 
opportunity. 

But what do we mean by that halo 
word, “intelligent ?” Let’s look a little 
more closely at it, especially as it re- 
fers to the teaching profession. 


Motivation Begets Choice 


Current notions are calculated to 
delude young people about the moti- 
vations for choosing a job. More and 
more, it seems, we are looking upon 
a job as merely a means of earning 
enough money to buy satisfaction out 
of life. In ‘such a society we can’t 
blame boys and girls for seeing only 
one motivation in working—to get 
money to satisfy their desires; they 
can’t see the fallacy in the belief that 
money is the way to such satisfaction. 

Some of ‘us think that the money 
motivation is deluding ; that the great- 
est satisfactions in Jife can come from 
creation in one’s job. We think that 
young people ouglit to have a chance 
to learn that fact. 

Not by preaching, though! One 
might as well try to translate the per- 
fume of a rose into words. Young 
people need to learn through intimate 
personal experience, that there are 
other rewards for working than cash. 

They may accompany an enthusias- 
tic county nurse on her rounds. They 
may get enmeshed in social serv- 
ice projects, in the adventures of 
social engineering. They may become 


.friendly confidants of lively teachers ; 


assist county agents; help social case 
workers. 
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These jobs have glamor, a glamor 
that is far more permanent than the 
glitter of gold. Young people can be 
appealed to by such glamor; at least 
some of them can, and we doubt if any 
one ought to consider entering a so- 
cial service occupation if he doesn’t 
feel that appeal. 


Unrecognized Bias Is Misleading 

Young people learn most of what 
they believe about teaching from 
teachers. They trust their eyes and 
ears, have confidence in what they 
hear. They place what they are told 
and shown by teachers about teaching 
in the same category with what they 
read about aviation, or city life, in 
popular magazines; with what they 
learn about nursing from a movie 
Unless they are helped, they never 
perceive the biases of their sources o/ 
information; their choices are per 
force unintelligent. 

It would be hard to find any per- 
son who doesn’t think that his own 
job is one of the hardest, one of the 
most unrewarding, in the world; who 
doesn’t feel that other pastures are 
necessarily greener. That’s natural, 
but it’s bias. 

A colleague opines, “If young peo- 
ple grew up in an association with 
doctors as intimate as their present 
association with teachers, the medical 
profession would be begging for re- 
cruits, too.” 

We teachers owe to our students 
the obligation of letting them recog- 
nize our bias when we talk about 
teaching. We should let them see that 
the onerous details we recount so 
glibly will be recounted by members 
of other professions about their jobs 
also; should let them know when we 
are indulging in self-pity rather than 
objective analysis. 


Half the Truth Is Unfair 


The financial rewards for teaching 
are inadequate. The average salary of 
teachers is inexcusably low. These 
statements are true, and youngsters 
should recognize their truth, but they 
are not all the truth. There are many 
good-paying jobs in the teaching pro- 
fession.. If you don’t believe it, look 
at the annual reports of superinten- 
dents on file in your state department 
of education. 

One placement agency told me last 
week that it had unfilled calls for 
fifteen women at salaries between four 

(Continued on page 254) 
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INDIAN TRADING 
ts still in swing, along the Santa Ge Trail 














The “Santa Fe Trail” . . . long a mecca for souvenir hunters .-. . is wait- 
ing for your vacation visit. When you travel by Santa Fe Trailways bus, 














you'll find Indian tradespeople offering their ancient craftwork at the 
many scenic rest stops... and because of Trailways smart economy 
you'll have more money to spend for these treasured remembrances of the 
Great Southwest. Add to this the unsurpassed scenic beauty along the 
Santa Fe Trail and the carefree, comfort of Santa Fe Trailways buses and 
you have vacation travel at its best. You can’t go wrong if you let your 
friendly Trailways bus agent help plan your trip...“‘along the Santa Fe Trail” 


“Tralmays Serves the Nation 
“Scenery Level” 
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Member, National Trailways Bus System i 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 


ee 


Dt. Ce See so > Soke tbeceeibeken 1946 
CJ P. O. BOX 56 () 111 WEST 7TH STREET 
Wichita, Kansas Los Angeles, California 


(Check address nearest you) 





Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about a Trailways Bus trip 
ee ee no i LEE RC LIS OSA LE 
Name.__...-- iE, 5 ood gs. ebewbibidedak bonbuawuibe ov oe BD 5 


Mail this Coupon 
for Specific Travel help. 
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Learning to be an American 


By H. H. GILES 


T. be American is to be a partner in 
the most difficult social adventure 
ever attempted, the adventure to free 
the spirits and develop the abilities of 
all human beings. Is teaching a part 
of this adventure? 

A great teachers college president, 
L. C. Lord, used to say: “We teach 
as we are taught, not as we are taught 
to teach!” 

All of us who teach will remember 
the very first days of facing the class. 
First there was the too casual manner 
of some of the children. We knew 
that behind that manner was con- 
cealed the sharp-eyed scrutiny, the 
intense curiosity of the young, about 
to have a new experience. We sus- 
pected, too, when the class was all 
assembled, that the thought upper- 
most in some mischievous minds was: 

“How can we try him out?” 

It was at this moment of crisis, that 
most of us did rely (how gratefully !) 
on the textbooks and on the very man- 
ner of our former teachers, hoping 
against hope that we would succeed in 
preserving order and the appearance 
of successful instruction, at the least. 

It was at this moment, and others 
like it, that we longed for life insur- 
ance, some guarantee that our profes- 
sional lives would be moderately 
healthy and not abruptly terminated 
by a snatch of the eagle talons of a 
supervisor or by a slowly growing 
tide of resentment and rejection 
among pupils and parents. 

From such crucial moments and the 
awful thought of failure, some of us 
forged a natural and a terrible deter- 
mination.. Among boxers and military 
men there is a saying, “The best de- 
fense is a good offense.” This adage 
takes form in some teachers’ work 
in such shapes as these: rigid rules 
and severe punishments; rigid as- 
signments and public humiliation for 
failure. 





This is the eighth of a series of articles 
prepared under the sponsorship of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the National Education 
Association. Mr. H. H. Giles, author of 
this article, is Director of the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education in New York City. 
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Growth, like democracy, takes place under special conditions, 
The great condition for both is freedom, for only the living 
thing itself can do its own growing. 


Since human beings just can’t live 
by rigid rules, the rigid rules provide 
a constant excuse for aggression by 
the teacher. Since rigid assignments 
are seldom understood by the whole 
class, and are never in the power of 
all to carry out, they provide an ex- 
cellent means for focusing the spot- 
light on the shortcomings of pupils. 


Assembly Line School 


But these are simply- bad methods. 
A worse thing is a bad purpose, such 
as teaching subject matter as an end 
in itself, and fobbing off objections to 
it with that pious and unproved plati- 
tude of medieval psychology—“You 
will need it when you get out in 
life.” 

As if children are not out in life 
from the moment they are born! As 
if arithmetic were not a means for do- 
ing things, but were a dreary and 
nightmarish puzzle game in which the 
pupil is a bewildered player, the 
teacher a hawk-eyed referee, the on- 
lookers the anxious parents, and the 
goal—the answer in the back of the 
book! As if language and the arts 
were not ways of communicating 
ideas, but were cunning traps laid out 
in a labyrinth maze. As if science took 
its meaning from the shadow of classi- 
fications, rather than from the sub- 
stance of insights. 

If such ‘teaching prevails, there is 
no need to argue the question of in- 
doctrination. Under the frightened or 
the narrow-visioned teacher, pupils 
are indoctrinated and habituated to 
the idea that leadership consists in 
giving orders, that co-operation means 
doing what you are told, that curios- 
ity, independent thinking, creative- 
ness, and daily life must stand outside 
the schoolroom door while a prison 
process of regimented, authoritarian 
nature—‘education”—goes on within. 


This is not good education of any 
kind, and it is at the opposite pole 
from democratic education. 
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Democracy has been talked about a 
great deal, especially of late years. 
But it has not been talked about 
enough, and it has been practiced 
almost not at all. 

It is too hard? Yes, it is hard to 
have faith that a// human beings, even 
the overgrown boy with the tousled 
hair, the grimy paws, and the hapless 
expression, can develop, can grow, 
and must. 


It is too long? Yes, it takes « 
human child months even to learn to 
stand, a thing the offspring of a shee» 
does at birth. It takes a long, long time 
for all the kinds of growth of which 
the human child is capable to get 
organized, let alone come to flower. 

And the assembly-line school, the 
classes of forty-five pupils per day per 
teacher, have very little to do with the 
delicate and highly individual process 
of growth. Such factory methods are 
based on the wonderful and awful 
absurdity of thinking that when the 
bell rings pupils must stop chattering 
so they can begin to grow in the field 
of language. When it rings again,*they 
stop growing in English and are re- 
leased to grow in arithmetic. 


The Conditions of Growth 


Growth, like democracy, takes place 
under special conditions. The great 
condition for both is freedom, for only 
the living thing itself can do its own 
growing. A parent or teacher or text- 
book writer—even a school adminis- 
trator—cannot grow for someone 
else, no matter how hard he tries. 

In order that each may have free- 
dom, all -must plan together, so that 
there is mutual help and self-restraint 
rather than interference and meaning- 
less discipline. 

In order to plan together, there is 
need for lively desire to get a job done 
together. This requires finding out 
what each person in the group is eager 


to do and learn. 
(Continued on page 254) 
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wy J0B IS TO KNOW WHERE YOUR 
NEXT MEAL 1S COMING FROM / 


As a railroad yardmaster, I know what’s in each freight 
car that moves through my yard, where it came from, and 
where it’s going. And when I sit down to dinner, I can tell 
my wife a pretty dramatic story about our meal—about 
the thousands of miles the food we’re eating has traveled 
by railroad to reach our table. For instance — 
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by 
LOGE 0 PF 


“The fresh vegetables we like for din- 
ner are carried, I figure, an average of 
more than 1,500 miles by railroad, 
depending on season, etc., before they 
reach our table. They’re. kept fresh in “The fresh fruits we eat travel 
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refrigerator cars like this one.” _ even farther by rail, averag- Ax 
a ing around 2,000 miles from =a \ 
hi i loading platform to local fruit «The railroads literally bring us ‘our 
Bi TT daily bread’—and all the other ‘staff of 
e life’ foods made from grain. They carry 


; the grain to storage elevators, then to 
“Our fresh meat probably the miller and eventually to the grocer 
travels 1,500 miles by railroad as flour, breakfast cereals, or bread. 
—from its first trainride to its That means close to 900 railroad miles 
last round-up in our kitchen.”” _to bring us ‘our daily bread.’” 
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: . ) F R E QUIZ on Railroading, 450 Questions and An- 
“Yes, the railroads give the farmer a swers. Write for your copy of this booklet. 
nation-wide market—and enable the 
consumer to enjoy the wide variety of ; 
food produced throughout the land. 
Further evidence that... 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
924 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 




















/ 1 Name 
“The Nation's Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” Address = 
AMERICAN RAILROADS : ~ State 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


Illinois Education Association 


Dass Dave: 

I have just studied the nicely ilius- 
trated brochure of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American 
Council on Education éntitled Unfin- 
ished Business in American Educa- 
tion. This is a most interesting publi- 
cation produced by a committee con- 
sisting of Howard A. Dawson, of the 
National Education Association; 
Alonzo Grace, of the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers; 
John K. Norton, of the American 
Council on Education; Edgar L. 
Morphet, of the Southern States 
Work-Conference on School Admin- 
istrative Problems; and Henry F. 
Alves, of the U.S. Office of Education. 

Dr. Eugene S. Lawler, of North- 
western University, and Dr. Norton 
made the basic study under the Gen- 
eral Education Board. 


An Inventory of Losses 


The study indicates that 10,000,000 
of our adults have so little training 
that they are virtually illiterate. It 
states that almost 2,000,000 children 
aged six to fifteen are not in school, 
and that five million men examined 
in the military draft were rejected for 
educational, mental, and physical de- 
ficiencies which might “have been 
avoided, at least in part, by good edu- 
cation. These facts you and I have 
known for sometime, but the public 
is unaware of these terrific indict- 
ments against American culture. 


Inequalities in Support 


According to the study, some 20,- 
000 pupils attended public schools 
expending over $6,000 per classroom 
unit per year, while 38,000 went: to 
schools costing less than $100 a year. 
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One million four hundred thousand 
children attended classrooms costing 
$4,000 a year or more, while 1,180,- 


‘000 attended classrooms costing $500 


a year. Without.a doubt the extremes 
are more widely separated today. 
Poorly financed schools almost in- 
variably bring with them less com- 
petent teachers, poor buildings and 
equipment, few books, and a meager 
curriculum. It’s the old, old story, 
Dave, of inequality of educational op- 
portunity based upon inequality in 
taxable wealth—a difficulty we have 
overcome in Illinois largely by the 
equalization program in State aid. 
The charts accompanying the study 
reveal the observations made long 
ago by our association that schools 
with better finances spend more for 
desirable services and equipment. 
The schools with the greatest total 
expenditures, paying four times as 


much in teacher salaries as those in 


the lowest group, nevertheless use no 
higher percentage (66 percent) of 
their total expenditures for teacher 
salaries than do the districts of the 
lowest total expenditures. 

The ratio of expenditures as be- 
tween the wealthier and the poorer 
groups of schools ran consistently 4 
to 1 in fixed charges, auxiliary agen- 
cies (health, cafeteria), operation, 
maintenance, libraries and instruc- 
tional supplies, and textbooks. 

The charts revealing the distribu- 
tion of classroom units according to 
levels of expenditure are obviously 
in error, apparently because they in- 
clude in the averages shown the ex- 
penditures of the great numbers of 
small schools that have closed their 
doors and are transferring pupils to 
other districts at small total cost to the 
districts where the pupils reside. This 
factor should be kept in mind as one 
views the graphs indicating that 10 
percent of Illinois schools operated 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A, 


Letters ta an OLD CRONY 


on a total cost basis per classroom 
unit in the amount of $792, and an- 
other 10 percent at $1,031. The medi- 
an for the State should be raised ac- 
cordingly. This error colors many of 
the charts pertaining to Illinois. 
Inequalities in Effort 

The study shows that the ten states 
with the lowest expenditures as a 
group devote a larger percentage of 
their income to the support of schools 
than do the ten states with the highest 
expenditures. Considering the Na- 
tion’s average as 100 percent, the ef- 
fort of the lowest ten states is 106 per- 
cent, while that of the ten states of 
highest expenditure is but 91 percent. 
illinois is included in the latter group 
although the State’s total support for 
schools exceeds the national average. 

Illinois’ record in the percentage of 
children in school (5-17) is good 
compared with the national average. 

Again, in this study, it was found 
that larger proportions of children not 
in school are found in the states with 
the low cost schools. 

These states are also the states with 
separate schools for the negro chil- 
dren. It should be remembered that 
this dual system colors all compari- 
sons with the southern states. 

It is these low-cost states which. re- 
turned the greatest numbers of illiter- 
ates and rejectees during the period 
of the military draft. It is also these 
states which send the greatest num- 
bers of their citizens into other states. 

I was particularly interested in 
some of the general observations of 
this study as follows: 

Democratic government and the demo- 
cratic way of life are possible only to edu- 
cated citizens... . The great power of edu- 
cation—good and bad—has been dramatic- 
ally demonstrated by totalitarian as well as 


democratic nations. . . The most important 
wealth of any nation is its human resources. 


(Continued on page 240) 
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... for as little as 


MY saa 


... you can use an Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom 
Film under new Rent-to-OWN Plan ! 








It's a fact! Your school or school system can now have 
authentic, teacher-tested Encyclopaedia Britannica Class- 
room Films* (sound) for as little as 40c a day per reel, net, 
under the new Rent-to-OWN Plan. Furthermore, you have 
five full days to use each film. This allows plenty of time 
for previewing before using the film in the classroom. And 
with five days for utilization, you can readily see that the 
cost per pupil becomes amazingly low. 

This new plan was inaugurated to allow all schools— 
even those with limited audio-visual budgets—to obtain the 
full teaching benefits in these authoritative classroom films. 


With Rent-to-OWN your school can have the right 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Film at the right time! 
Multiple showings in different rooms or different buildings 
are more easily arranged. Better correlation with study 
units, heightened student interest, better teaching—all these 
are more readily achieved. 

Participation in this low-cost plan also brings an equity 
which helps your school build its own basic teaching 
film library. We'll be glad to furnish further information 
about this plan; just fill out the coupon below and mail 
today! 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 





*Formerly Erpi 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc., Dept. 125-E, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, information on how we can obtain classroom films 
through your new Rent-to-OWN Plan. 





(Name) 


(Date) 





- + professionally created to 


(Your Position) 





be used by teachers as an inte- 
gral part of the regular school 
curriculum. 
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(Name of School) 





(Address of School) 


Does your school have a 16mm sound projector? Yes[) No () 
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LETTERS TO AN OLD CRONY 
(Continued on page 238) 


. . . Soldiers from states with the best 
financed educational systems scored higher 
on intelligence tests than those from most 
poorly supported. 

A high standard of living is possible in 
a nation even though its natural resources 
are scant, providing a high standard of 
education is maintained (e.g. Scandinavian 
countries, Switzerland, etc.) . . . A low 
standard of living is inevitable in a nation, 
even though natural resources are abundant, 
when the people as a whole have low 
standards of education (e.g. certain areas in 
South America, Africa, etc.) . . . Through- 


out the world illiterate and ignorant nations 
tend to be poverty stricken, while literate 
and educated nations tend to have a high 
standard of living and health. ... . No 
nation has achieved an advanced economic, 
political, and social position without making 
abundant use of education. 

Again the relations between better 
education and higher standards of liv- 
ing and human welfare haye been 
demonstrated. It remains for us to 
bring these facts to the attention of 
the American public. The “Nation’s 
safety in the years to come will de- 
pend largely upon the degree to which 








MONE Y ove you: need u/ 


How to borrow $100, $200 or more without endorsers 
—up to 18 months* to repay 


F YOU run short of cash at any time, just 
get in touch with Household Finance. 
Here you can borrow on your mere promise 
to repay. No endorsers, no bankable secu- 
rity needed! 
Just tell us how much money you need 
and the payment schedule you prefer. 


Borrow by mail 
You see below what convenient payment 
schedules you have to choose from. Pay- 
ments shown include both principal and 
charges. Charges are made only for the 
actual time you have the money. The 
sooner you repay the less your loan costs. 
But you have up to 18 months* 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 





to repay if you wish. Please ap- 























CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE ply for your loan at the nearest 
mat ES. Pa. ee im outa Pa pale Household office. Or send the 
$ 25 |s sasis 6.73 coupon to learn how you can bor- 
50 | 17.69) 13.46 | 7.13 |$ 5.87 row by mail—quickly and simply. 
75 | 26.54| 20.20| 10.70] 8.81 |$ 6.30 |$ 5.47 ; 
ws | Sse] ies | ear | ns | bee] 3 oer 
150 | 52.98] 40.31 | 21.34 | 17.55 | 12.53 | 10.87 these helps 
200 | 70.53] 53.66 | 28.36 | 23.31 | 16.62 | 14.40 Household’s practical booklets on 
250 | 88.08| 66.97 | 35.37 | 29.06 | 20.69 | 17.91 : 4 : 
300 | 105.62] 80.29 | 42.36 | 34.80 | 24.75] 21.42] buying and budgeting, now widely 








on the same day of each successi 
‘S ONLY CHARGE is monthly ra’ 

part of a Unionce in emcees of $100 
It is figured_on actual unpaid princi 
by seyeuants, Thane. ase nd Sage, d 


uss 





These payments include all costs if joni paranes Ce made jy —4 
payments reduce the total charges and later or smaller povaents 
increase them. 


Hovusemovp" of 3% on 
that part of a balance not not exceeding $100, and 255% on that 
balances as reduced 

its or other hidden 


used by schools and colleges, will 
help you stretch your income. Ask 
or write for free sample copies. 

*Loans for the payment of cer- 
lain “‘restricted’’ articles are limited 
by Govt. regulations to 12 months. 








HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





Co - | ESTABLISHED 1878 





TW W'sh’gt'n Se Peoples Beak Bid Scate Bank Bld Sohvbeck Bd 

. W'sh'gt'n s- te &. 

Gonney Siig. .2nem. Sth FL, Ph. 7165-0 3rd FL, Ph. Main 137 2nd Floor ” press Mae — 

Ph. FRAnk 1082 Phone Moline 1464 

ae a a Westone 

First Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 4th Fl, Phone 5114 Bide. 3° 3rd Floor S Peoria? Waukegan Sate Bk. 

7th Floor Decatur 30 Phone 6226 Main Alliance Life Bldg. Bide, 2nd FL 

Phone 3-8871 Citizens Bldg., 4th Fl. 3ed FL, Ph. 4-5177 tario 7110 
Phone 5277 

Aurora Nat'l Bank _—_Easst St. Louis Risto Theatre Bldg. Rockford 

Bidg., Sth Floor 338 Missouri Ave. 3rd Floor RechfontTruntBide. 

Phone Aurora 8445 2nd FI., Ph. East6738 Phone Joliet 6184 3rd Fl., Phone 9: 

Call at or Phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon to nearest office. All iations can be pleted by mail. 





Ce rer ae ae Se ae ne SP Se Pr OS ee ae 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE nae. No obligation to borrow. If immediate loan is wanted, 


| state amount you need. I 
| HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION ES CSF ees ae ee .... ms 8 
g (Mail to nearest office—addresses above) | 
Please mail me free copy of your booklet Address acc ccc ae ee UMoe oer ets ere Eoee 
| “How to Get a Loan.” I understand this City State ! 
j request pl ue Gate ap aiiiineen t ST Sof ee ee ae ' 
Amount I wish to borrow $ Matas ede Months 


Negotiate a loan. 


Lewes eae wae wees eae eaaanawawaneaae ee 
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the American people realize these re- 
lationships and activate themselves in 
behalf of educational improvement. 

It is highly essential that we, the 
teachers of Illinois, remind our fellow 
citizens of these facts. Never in the 
history of our schools. have we experi- 
enced more strenuous problems in 
school finance. We will need all the 
State aid that we can secure. Indeed, 
we will have to increase State aid at 
least fifteen millions of dollars for the 
next biennium in order to finance the 
new levels of State support which we 
wrote into the law during the Sixty- 
fourth General Assembly. Ten million 
dollars in addition thereto may be 
needed to provide extensions in the 
levels of State support. 

These increases (except as they are 
provided within the suggested ten mil- 
lion) would not provide for State aid 
to junior colleges. They would not 
provide the needed increases in State 
appropriations to care for the desired 
extensions of benefits in our down- 
state teachers retirement system. They 
would provide no additional incentives 
toward school district reorganization. 

Very truly yours, 
Irv 


NEA. Honor Rol 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 


Reported from April 3 to May 2, 1946 





District Year 
Algonquin (El.) 1941 
Harrisburg (El.) ; 1942 
Niantic Community ™_ School SESS 1945 
Princeton (El.) - spakied 35 ens 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
ENROLLMENT IN N.E.A. 


Reported from April 3 to May 2, 1946 


School Year 
Alton, Horace Mann School _.____1942 
Aurora, East, Oak Park School ..._. 1933 
East Peoria, Central Junior High 
East St. Louis, Chartrand ‘School - ats 1944 
Edelstein, Timmons School _._____.1945 
Elgin, Sheridan School _..__.1945 
Farmington, Harris School__..._._._.___ 1944 
LaGrange, District 102, Cossitt 

Avenue School __. _....... 1945 
Maywood, Emerson School _ 1924 
Monmouth, Willitts School. ______ 1936 
River Grove, Rhodes School__.._._.__-__ 1941 
Rockford, Kishwaukee School 1927 


Brown County is now 100 percent 
in membership both in the Illinois 
Education Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association. A cer- 
tificate honoring this achievement has 
been forwarded to Mrs. Minnie Bick- 
ers Flynn, county superintendent of 
schools. 
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.WINNING STATE SUPPORT 
(Continued from page 232) 


General Assembly and the Schools, 
which has a brief resume of each bill, 
and on the sheet “1945 Legislation 
of Interest to Teachers,” (both publi- 
cations of the LE.A. Research De- 
partment) which summarizes the leg- 
islation under the major captions: 
Pupil Welfare, Teacher Welfare, 
School Finance, Tax Reform Pro- 
gram. School District Reorganization, 
and Miscellaneous. 

Obviously, passage by the Legisla- 
ture does not mean that the bills be- 
come law—they need the Governor’s 
approval or signature. Only a very 
few of the school bills were vetoed by 
the Governor. A major factor here 
undoubtedly was the close co-opera- 
tion established between the Gover- 
nor, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the legislators, and the 
numerous organizations co-operating 
in a state-wide program for the con- 
tinuing improvement of public edu- 
cation in Illinois. 

Dedication 

Legislation does not guarantee con- 
tinuing support for public education. 
There is another step — dedication. 
The peopie of the state of Illinois 
must dedicate themselves and their 
resources to the solution of the peren- 
nial problems of school improvement. 
Emerson said the enemy of the best 
is not the poorest but the good. 
Contentment with the good results 
achieved thus far and smug self-satis- 
faction with fractional success will 
war against the best interests of 
children, whom the schools serve. 

Among the unfulfilled goals of edu- 
cation in Illinois are these: 

1. To liberalize the process by 
which amendments may be made to 
the State Constitution. 

This would help to modernize the 
revenue system, which is the source 
of school-support. The last session of 
the Legislature authorized the people 
of the State to vote on this question 
in November, 1946. 

2. To obtain state aid for junior 
colleges. 

Although the first public junior col- 
lege was organized in Illinois, no 
state aid is granted for the support of 
junior colleges. Groundwork is now 
being laid for obtaining this aid in the 
next legislative session. 

3. To promote efficient and eco- 
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’ nomical schools through reorganiza- 


tion of its 10,000 rural districts. 

By December 15, 1945, all county 
superintendents had to call a meeting 
of all school-board members to vote 
whether or not they wished to estab- 
lish in each county a County School 
Survey Committee. (Ninety-three 
counties have such surveys under way. ) 

To the fulfillment of these and other 
worthy educational goals the citizens 


of Illinois must dedicate themselves 
and their fortunes. The postwar chal- 
lenge to today’s citizens of Illinois is 
that enunciated so clearly to them and 
to the Nation in the immortal words 
of the Gettysburg address, delivered 
by that great Illinois statesman, Abra- 
ham Lincoln: “It is for us the living, 
rather to be dedicated . . . to the un- 
finished work which they who fought 
.. . have thus far so nobly advanced.” 
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There’s real enjoyment for you in delicious tasting 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. After a long 
day at school the pleasant chewing 
seems to help relieve tension, makes 


concentration easier. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will 
find interesting and helpful 


Museum 


Vig Stories in 


Whe 


leaflet form cee 


















an aid for your natural 


science classes 


You might find effective help in stimulating 
children’s interests in natural sciences in 
this series of leaflet-size, illustrated Mu- 
seum Stories, published by the Chicago 
Natural History Museum. 


These Museum Stories appeal to the natural 
curiosities and interests of children of 10 
years and older and fit easily into the class- 
room routine... yet provide that“break” in 
routine that sometimes proves so effective 
from the teaching standpoint. The single-fold 
leaflets, punched for notebook insertion, 
are written simply and entertainingly. 
Subjects range from glaciers to pygmies, 
_ and there are well over 100 to choose from. 


Uf further interested, just write Chicago Natural History Museum, Chicago 5, Illinois, 
Listings of Museum Stories are free; the leaflets, a penny a copy. 
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Helping College Gull 


Become Adults 


By PAULINE ANNIN GALVARRO 


T. help children and youth become 
independent, well-adjusted persons, 
useful and effective in their vocations 
and comfortable with themselves and 
their associates, is the high privilege 
of all teachers and school officials. 

Says John J. B. Morgan: 

The emotionally balanced person thinks 
well of himself, but is not too much in love 
with himself; he enjoys the company of his 
own sex, but prefers the other sex; he is 
emotionally aroused upon occasion but does 
not go to affective extremes; that is, he 
controls himself without undue inhibitions : 





This article is contributed to ILLrnots 
Epucation with the sponsorship of the IIli- 
nois Association of Deans of Women. Miss 
Galvarro, the author, is the dean of stu- 
dents, National College of Education, 
Evanston. 


in short, he can enjoy life without being 
afraid of himself for so doing. 

To promote the development of 
such well balanced personality is an 
aim of guidance. 

Most girls come to college so well 
along the road to emotional maturity 
that the usual experiences in classes, 
in organizations, and at social func- 
tions will carry them forward at a 
normal. rate. 

A few arrive emotionally retarded 
and need special help. Three defects 
frequently found which impede the 
process of maturation are (1) posi- 
tive or negative over-attachment to 
the parents, (2) excessive feelings of 
inferiority, (3) unhealthy sexual in- 
hibitions. These occur in combination 
more often than singly. 





SUMMER SESSION 1946 


Northwestern University 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Liberal Arts, Educa- 
tion, Speech, Music, Commerce, and Journalism. 


The program in Education includes a broad range of courses 
in the fields of administration, fundamentals, guidance, cur- 
riculum and methods, and business education. 


NINE-WEEK SESSION 
June 24 to August 24 


SIX-WEEK SESSION 
June 24 to August 3 


THREE-WEEK .SESSION 
August 3 to August 24 


For bulletins write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
115 Pearsons Hall 
Evanston, Illinois 
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The chief psychological task of the 
adolescent is to win independence 
from excessive attachment to his par- 
ents or excessive domination by them. 
Failing to recognize the importance 
of this achievement, some parents re- 
act violently to the new self-assertive- 
ness; call it disobedience and try to 
make the young son or daughter feel 
guilty of ingratitude and disrespect. 

The youth may be sturdy enough to 
immunize himself against these at- 
tacks; he may become involved in a 
deeply disturbing conflict between his 
love for his parents, which may now 
appear as hate, and his drive toward 
independence; or he may submit to 
their domination and remain always a 
dependent, immature person. 

Peg was a case in point. Her 
mother had made all of Peg’s deci- 
sions for her. If the girl dared buy a 
hat by herself, the mother was sure to 
find fault with it. No decision Peg 
made was right. Her lack of faith in 
her own judgment when she was a 
college freshman was marked. 

Appointed to buy flowers for an ill 
classmate, she was afraid to do so. 
She could never make a good selec- 
tion, she said. The class officers and 
sponsor insisted that she perform this 
service by herself and gave her in- 
creasing responsibilities during her 
college course. She taught success- 
fully for several years, then married. 

Sue and Mary are more deeply 
harmed by their conflict. They feel 
strongly antagonistic, Sue toward her 
mother, Mary toward her father. The 
essential dependence of both is ex- 
pressed by the frequency with which 
they turn to older people for comfort 
and help. Yet they are both struggling 
toward independence, against odds. 

Sue’s dependence is combined with 
fears of all sorts and unhealthy sexual 
inhibitions. She dislikes men—except 
older ones, safely married—and re- 
fuses to have “dates,” attractive as she 


is. Her counselors helped her under- ~ 


stand the forces at work within her 
and gave her strength to resist family 
pressure to have her mother keep 
house for her in her first position. 
Mary’s unhappiness is intensified 
by a deep feeling of inferiority, caused 
in part by a- hidden longing for her 
father’s approval, which she thinks 
she has never had. Her vacillating 
efforts to become independent are 
marred by faulty judgments—absent- 
ing herself from classes more than 
necessary, procrastinating, making 
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hasty decisions in affairs of the heart. 
She must now, as a young adult, 
make some of the mistakes which be- 
long to early adolescence but from 
which she was protected by the over- 
solicitude of her parents. ‘ 

By the time Mary came along, the 
counselor had added to understanding 
acceptance of people as they are, some 
skill in Carl Rogers’ technique of ex- 
pressing to the student the emotion 
underlying his statements and so was 
able to release some of Mary’s con- 
structive force for the solution of her 
problem. 

Mary still has much to accomplish, 
but she has made progress. 

Over-attachment to the parents is 
often accompanied by excessive feel- 
ings of inferiority. In cases in which 
the latter is the predominant problem, 
the co-operation of a number of peo- 
ple may well be sought. The student’s 
teachers may be willing to avoid being 
critical and to make opportunities for 
successful performance; class and 
club sponsors will often co-operate. 
Marian’s stock rose with herself as 
well as her associates as the result 
of a clever dramatic performance. 

A few discreet students, also, may 


be taken into the counselor’s confi- 
dence and led to appreciate and ac- 
cept a girl in ‘spite of oddities caused 
by a deep sense of inferiority. This 
handicap to normal social develop- 
ment is tragically prevalent. 

Group guidance may be the most 
successful method of dealing with un- 
healthy sexual inhibitions. In one col- 
lege the dean lectures in the orienta- 
tion course on mental hygiene as it 
relates to social life, discussing, 
for one thing, a healthy attitude to- 
ward the sexual relation of marriage. 

Shyness with boys—one of the ex- 
pressions of sexual inhibitions — is 
overcome in many girls by social ex- 
periences in which they feel respon- 
sible for the pleasure of young men, 
as at the U.S.O. clubs. This valuable 
kind of social experience, which em- 
phasizes unselfishness, should be con- 
tinued when the present organization 
is at an end. 

Though life holds many other prob- 
lems for young people, if their teach- 
ers and counselors can recognize these 
three and take constructive steps to 
help with them, the emotional health 
of the Nation will improve greatly in 
the years just ahead. 





Credit Toward Retirement 
for Military Service 

In 1945 the Legislature enacted the 
so-called G.I. Amendment to the 
Teachers Retirement Act. Under the 
provisions of this amendment any pe- 
riods of time subsequent to January 1, 
1941 and prior to July 1, 1947 spent 
in military service or in veterans edu- 
cation programs sponsored by the 
Federal Government that prepare for 
return to teaching may be counted as 
creditable service, and in addition not 
to exceed one calendar year prior to 
return to employment as a teacher. 

The question arose whether or not 
a member had to resume teaching in 
order to claim such credit. 

A recent release from the office of 
the executive secretary of the retire- 
ment system sets forth that under a 
new and liberalized interpretation of 
the amendment credit for actual mili- 
tary service will be allowed even 
though the member retires without re- 
suming teaching. To claim credit for 
additional time or time spent in an ed- 
ucational program, the member must 
return to employment as a teacher. 
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The USE and ABUSE of English. 





Unfortunately, many Americans 

















The STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH series, for 
grades 3 to 12 inclusive, offers a real solution to the 
problem. These combined texts and work books include 
a complete course in English, especially designed to 
eliminate all common English weaknesses and to develop 
a mastery of the language. The development of a worth- | 
while vocabulary, grammar, oral and written expression, 
library instruction, and the selection and reading of good 
literature are among the many valuable features. 

When a student has a complete text in English with 
work book combined, he fixes the subject far better and | 


lack .the ability to express them- 
selves clearly and correctly. The | 
examinations given to the men en- 

tering the armed services also re- 
vealed that a very large percent- 
age had a meager knowledge of 
English, including grammar, and 
very limited vocabularies. Some- 
thing has been wrong with the 
average American’s training in 


faster. Moreover, he has all his English work in one book, 
English! 


for continuous review. 








Raise your students’ English abilities by using: 
STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH 
By Marquis E. Shattuck, Thomas Cauley, Inez M. Ahles, and Mary Lawlor 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 





NEW YORK 
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By FLOYD W. REEVES 


W E have not yet reached the “horse 
and buggy” stage in the size of most 


. tural school districts. Schools origin- 


ated in a rural economy and so were 
placed within the walking distance of 
a small child because transportation 
facilities were poor. The resulting 
small school district served well when 
this Nation’s economy was primarily 
agrarian, but the complexity of mod- 
ern life requires a much broader edu- 
cation than the small schools are pro- 
viding. 

Every community, rural and urban, 
now needs to provide both general 
and vocational education for adults as 
well as for children. Community facil- 
ities for education should extend, if 
possible, to the level of the junior col- 
lege. Larger groups of learners are 
needed than can be brought together 


_ in the typical small school district, if 


we are to provide the broad program 
of education needed by those who re- 
main in rural areas, take care of the 
additional needs of city-bound young 
people, and offer needed adult educa- 
tion. This need for larger groups is 
emphasized by the development of 
visual aids, libraries, laboratories, and 
other teaching tools. 

Communities have been enlarged 
through the use of automobiles and 
telephones, but district reorganization 
has lagged .behind the needs of the 
larger community. Despite the grow- 
ing complexity of educational needs 
and the shrinking of distance through 
improved transportation, school dis- 
tricts organized at the time of settle- 
ment remain practically unchanged in 
many states. 


Sixty-Four Varieties 


There are three types of local 
school units that need consideration: 
attendance areas, fiscal or taxing 
units, and administrative units. There 
are also three levels of administration 
within many states: local, inter- 
mediate (usually the county), and 
state. 

In all, sixty-four different types of 
school districts have been classified. 
Often ten or twelve of these types 
exist within a single state. In the 
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School district reorganization is one of the keys to unlock the 
doors to the future of rural education in one of the most diffi- 
cult times that rural schools and rural America have ever faced. 


New England states the town is a 
school unit; in most of the states of 
the Southeast region the county’is a 
school unit; in most of the states of 
the remainder of the United States the 
common school district is the school 
unit. A few states—notabiy Kansas, 
Illinois, and California—have large 
numbers of separate high-school units 
that overlap the elementary school 
units. 

One of the major difficulties in ob- 
taining changes in existing school dis- 
trict organization in most states has 
been found to be the failure to fix 
definitely the local responsibility for 
planning a reorganization of school 
districts. While certain duties con- 
cerning reorganization have been con- 
ferred by law upon county superinten- 
dents or upon county commissioners, 
these officials have not been granted 
powers that are adequate to secure a 
desirable reorganization. 

When existing units decide by vote 
whether or not they will reorganize, 
reorganization takes place slowly. It 
takes place much faster.when the pro- 
posed new units decide this matter 
by majority vote of those living in 
the new units, or when the county as 
a whole decides this matter. Reorgan- 
ization on a large scale took place first 
in New England and in the states of 
the Southeast, with New England 
adopting the town as the unit and the 
Southeast adopting the county. Dur- 
ing recent years West Virginia has 
adopted the county unit. 

In other parts of the United States 
reorganization has been in the direc- 
tion of reducing the number of very 
small units through disorganizing 
small units and consolidating them in- 
to larger community units. Indiana 
was an exception to the trend in the 
Middle-West toward developing com- 
munity units in that it adopted the 
township as the local unit. 

There are now eight states with 
fewer than 100 local school units. But 
there are also still twelve states with 
more than 4,000 local units and one 
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state with more than 11,000 local 
units. 


Points of Agreement 


There are four points of general 
agreement among most students of 
the problem of rural school organiza- 
tion. These points are: 


1. Attendance areas for high schools 
should be large enough to make possible a 
good high-school program. The same prin- 
ciple should apply to attendance areas for 
elementary schools, junior high schools, and 
junior colleges. 

2. No- administrative unit should be 
smaller than the size of a satisfactory at- 
tendance area for a good senior high school, 
and if possible for a good junior college. 
The administrative unit should be large 
enough to make possible a sound program 
of administration and supervision. 

3. The community —that is, the town 
and country combined—should be the basis 
of the high-school attendance area. 

4. There should be no high-school ad- 
ministrative units overlapping elementary 
school administrative units. Instead, the 
same administrative unit should operate 
both elementary and high schools. 


Points of Disagreement 


There is a disagreement among 
educators on the issue as to whether 
the community, the county, two or 
more counties combined, or the State 
should be the administrative unit. 

Advantages of the community as an 
administrative unit include: 


1. A greater degree of local control 
would be possible than in the case of larger 
units. 

2. A community crossing county lines 
could be included in the same administra- 
tive unit. 


Advantages of county as an ad- 
ministrative unit are: 


1. The county has a larger tax base than 
the community to equalize the tax burden. 

2. More expert supervision would be 
possible in the county than in the smaller 
community unit. 

3. The county school unit would cor- 
respond with other governmental units 
dealing with education or with related 
functions, thus facilitating the co-ordination 
of educational and related activities. 


The advantages of combining two 
(Continued on page 248) 
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Dion t Neglect 


1. INCOME REIMBURSEMENT 
2. HOSPITAL CARE 
3. AUTOMOBILE COVERAGE 

. CARE OF SCHOOL INJURIES 


All in Your thn Company 


L.E.A. MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
411% East Adams Street Springfield, Illinois 








Scene trom 
“King of Kings” 


Complete Library of 
RELIGIOUS FILMS 
on 16 mm SOUND 


as well as over 
2000 features, 

shorts, musicals 
and cartoons 


Newest 16 mm 

Sound Equipment 
Reserve your copy of 
the new Swank Catalog now! 










614 NORTH SKINKER BLVD, Saee### 
SAINT LOUIS, 5, MO. 
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Tommy and 
His Textbook 


Think of Tommy as an aver- 
age pupil—who doesn’t find 
the road to arithmetic competence an easy one. 


How can he be helped? 
The authors of 


ARITHMETIC for YOUNG AMERICA 
By John R. Clark and others 


believe that the systematic study of number 
through visual aids and comparisons, through 
continuous attention to relationships will give 
Tommy the help he needs. Well-developed sequences 
in presenting operations, skills, and concepts con- 

tribute to the teachability of this series. When 
Tommy uses these books he will find the road to 
arithmetic competence is meaningful, logical, and’ 
challenging. 


World Book Company 


Represented by E. M. Briggs and 
Clay Mathers 





2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 








for 
MODERN 
¥y SCHOOLS 


Elementary Schools ———— 
Today's leading basal reading series: 


TODAY’S WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


Gates-HuBer-PEARDON-SALISBURY 


MODERN = 


BOOKS 








A refinement of the best in basal reading. Reading- 
readiness through Grade 3. 


The outstanding modern spelling 
program: 


THE PUPILS’ OWN 
VOCABULARY SPELLERS 


GaTes-RINSLAND-SARTORIUS-PEARDON 
Based on the Rinsland Word- Hear aya Study. assur- 
ing that the words children actually use are taught in 


the grade in which they use them. Cloth and Text- 
Workbook Editions: Grades 2-8. 


High Schools 
A new world history for high schools: 


THE LADDER OF HISTORY 


CLose-BuRKE 








Combining the chronological story of man’s progress 
with the topical study of the basic themes in his de- 


velopment. Attractive, interesting, authoritative. 
The simplest adequate treatment: 


LENNES ALGEBRAS 


A Second Course 
—Revised— 


A First Course 
—Revised— 


More than satisfy all standard requirements; step- 
by-step treatment an outstanding feature; excellent 
provision for varying levels of ability. 





The Macmillan Company 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16 
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LAKE LOUISE...EMERALD LAKE 


IN THE 
CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 





LOW-COST ALL-EXPENSE TOURS! 


his is the year for your holiday 

“dream trip” in the Canadian 
Rockies! All the fun of glamorous re- 
sort life, plus scenery and setting of 
unmatched magnificence. Start plan- 
ning your trip now! 


All-Expense Tours 2 to 6 days from 
$36.25 up, per person. Includes accom- 
modation and meals at Banff Springs 
Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald 
Lake Chalet, and 126 miles of Alpine 
motoring. Beginning June 15th at 
Banff, westbound—at Field, eastbound. 


These trips can also be planned as a 
stopover en route to and from Pacific 
Northwest and California, or an 
Alaska Cruise. Ait-conditioned train 
service. Further information and re- 
servations from your local agent or 
from Canadian Pacific, 71 East Jack- 
son Blyd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Camadiian Pacific 


; whe 
s -apenlh. 
PG 25 














The Fourth R— 
Kelationships 


A genuinely friendly feeling toward all kinds of people 
is the only sound basis for decent human relationships. 


By ALICE MIEL 


Mex. your own business.” 

“Do your own work.” 

“Don’t talk to your neighbor.” 

“Don’t leave your seat.” 

These are familiar school rules. 
Teachers used to think that was the 
way to maintain good discipline. Keep 
youngsters separated. Don’t let them 
have a chance to misbehave. 

Maybe such rules were all right for 
schools that thought their job was 
finished when they had drilled on the 
three R’s and other school subjects. 
Now we see that rules which tried to 
prevent youngsters from misbehaving 
kept them from learning how to 
behave. The rules prevented them 
from learning that important fourth R 
—relationships, how to get along with 
people. 

The three-R school did not worry 
if it turned youngsters into self-cen- 
tered individualists. This is a com- 
petitive world, the teachers believed. 
School should prepare people to get 
along in such a world. The four-R 
school knows children and grownups 
in this world probably will always 
have to deal with competition. 

But it is clearly seen by teachers in 
four-R schools that there is only one 
safe way to get along in a world that 
is so full of fear and suspicion and 
hatred, and that is by learning to get 
along with all kinds of people. More 
than that, people must learn to bear a 
genuinely friendly feeling toward all 
kinds of people, in their own country 
and outside it. That is the only sound 
basis for decent human relationships. 





This in the sixth of a series of articles 
prepared under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the National Education 
Association. Alice Miel, author of this ar- 
ticle, is assistant professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 
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That is the only hope of survival for 
everybody. 

We need a lot more four-R schools. 
People can learn to be more friend- 
ly at heart. People can learn to get 
along together and to work in group 
ways to solve the tough problems 
the world is facing today. Schools 
must find out how they can do their 
part in helping people to learn the 
things the new R involves. In other 
words there are some skills to be 
taught that are quite different from 
reading and spelling. There is an im- 
portant job of educating the emotions 
that is quite different from teaching 
a person to add and subtract. 

There are three approaches to the 
job of improving human relationships. 
Teachers must use all of them. 


Creating a Friendly 
and Relaxed Atmosphere 

The first approach to educating for 
relationships is through the atmos- 
phere created in the classrooms—the 
psychological climate so to speak. The 
best climate is one in which the teach- 
er sets a tone of friendliness. Young- 
sters learn much about good human 
relationships by living in the midst 
of them. It is essential that they see 
parents and teachers treating one 
another with respect and considera- 
tion. It is essential also that they see 
teachers treating each and every pupil 
with respect. 

To be sure, some youngsters are 
exasperating and sometimes it is hard 
to hold back a biting remark. Many 
teachers can sympathize with the 
teacher who wrote: 

Everything Nicholas does rubs me the 
wrong’ way. He is constantly getting close 
to another child and talking in his ear. He 
often looks up with an expression which 
indicates that he is expecting to be cor- 
rected. He has a voice that carries across 


the room. He jumps up and runs to sharpen 
a pencil just as some work is beginning. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films announces an innovation 
in the field of visual education— 
a teacher-training film that 
shows accepted procedures for 
utilizing the classroom film. 


This new sound motion pic- 
ture — “Using the Classroom 
Film”— presents clearly and 
dramatically the methods for in- 
tegrating film content with the 
regular classroom curriculum 
and with other teaching tools 
and methods. 


“Using the Classroom Film” 
shows steps in the preparation 
before viewing a film, screening 
of the film, class discussion and 
analysis of results. It portrays 
the procedures which have 
grown out of long research 
studies, and which have been 
carefully tested under practical 
situations. 


Modern educators will wish 
to see this film. Drop a card to 
us today. We will be glad to call 
and arrange a demonstration for 
teachers at your convenience. 


KIRBY P. AMBLER 
160 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone STA te 7045 


WALTER S. RENNER 
_ 570 Normal Road 
DeKalb, Illinois 
Telephone 1947 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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Even his very movements annoy me; he 
walks with his right shoulder lifted and 
shuffles sideways -with head lowered. He 
is never a mean child—only has annoying 
habits. 

The teacher who wrote this para- 
graph about Nicholas began to study 
him. She decided that his behavior 
was a symptom of his need for affec- 
tion. When she really understood the 
child, she found it much easier to give 
him the affection he craved. 

Good human relations are based on 
understanding of people in general 
and of particular people with whom 
one deals. Teachers must be students 
of people if they are going to be able 
to create an atmosphere of friendliness 
around them. Friendly feelings must 
carry over especially to the youngster 
who needs a bath, is always dropping 
his pencil or spilling his ink, says 
“ain't,” gets into fights, constantly in- 
terrupts, or never has his work done. 

A definite step teachers can take is 
to start by concentrating for a day 
or a week just on the friendly, help- 
ful things they see children and adults 
doing. They can call these acts to the 
attention of the group. After a while 
this accent on the positive may get to 
be a habit. Thus teachers can rein- 
force the natural drive people have 
toward being friendly and co-oper- 
ative. 

Another element in a climate mak- 
ing for good human relationships is a 
sense of ease and relaxation. Many 
teachers hurry youngsters too much. 
They feel such pressure to get a lot 
of things done this period, this day, 
this week, this school year, that they 
do not allow for the pace that is good 
and natural for different individuals 
at different ages. They try to make 
all the children in the group do the 
same things at the same time. When- 
ever there is pressure, people become 
tense and human relations suffer. If a 
friendly and relaxed atmosphere can 


be maintained, most “discipline” 
problems are avoided. 
Teaching Ways of Working 


Together 


The second approach to the job of 
improving human relationships is a 
direct one of teaching skills people 
need for working with others. To 
solve problems co-operatively people 
must know how to plan together, how 
to divide up the jobs to be done, and 





*Adapted from a teacher’s an 


produced Hel, Teachers Understand Chil 
in e eachers ‘sta: - 
the Amarone Council on Edu- 


cation. Washingtoa, D. ome) 1945, p. 143. 
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Serie anon ond dhe beet ont eee wa 
ing films and slides. Use uine DeVRY 
glass-beaded Motion Picture 

Sizes from 30” x 40” to 52” x 72°—priced 
from $13.75 to $33.00. Screens to meet 
projection need—ceiling, wall, wall- pes | 
ing, and table models up to 20 ‘fe. x 20 fe. Tell 

needs—that 


us your we may help you, 
PROJECTED TEACHING AIDS 
OF ALL KINDS 
DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE SLIDEFILM PRO- 


JECTORS for 2” is slides; 

and dow ble frame fatter “poetic oa 
A ae RY, 

THMEDs SGd Tasketee ce cddscccentéwtal $85.00 


nm. PROSEC TION LAMPS for all makes of 


DeVRY STEREOPTICONS show standard 34” 
x 4” slides. Lamp capacity to 1,000 watts. Heat- 
absorption filter gives slides 


OM... we uae 

TrTeit? Teer ee ee $52.50 to $65.00 
MICROPHONES: quality, ra ne one 
‘of pul systems—indoors or outdoors 
(No. 3795)....... pt $38.50 
TURNTABLES: handles records up to 16 


electric, 
inches. Crystal pick- 334% and 78 ©. 
selected i >. $550 


Write for Free CATALOG of Now Available 
Audio-V isual Teaching Aids Equipment. 


PLACE DeVRY 
PROJECTOR 
ORDERS NOW! 


Ask us about the 
NEW DeVRY 
Triple-Value 16- 
mm. Sound-on-Film Projectors that can 
be used also as Public Address System. 


MAKE DEVRY YOUR 16mm. FILM SOURCE —FOR SALE OR RENT 





DeVRY CORPORATION 


1111 ARMITAGE AVE. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


avmonzse DEVRY 














how to check up to see how well the 
jobs have been performed. This kind 
of business can be learned only by 
carrying it on. 

If youngsters in school have no 
group enterprises to manage, no plays, 
no trips, no parties, no discussions 
of how to live together better in the 
classroom and. school, no chances to 
serve on committees or to hold office 
in clubs and classes, ways of working 
together cannot really be practiced 
and so cannot be learned. 

Skill along these lines is not de- 
veloped automatically. Teachers must 








GOING WEST? 


See the Colorado and Utah 
Rockies at no extra cost. 
Insist on Rio Grande Trail- 
ways routing .. . 


Denver - Salt Lake City 
Pueblo - Salt Lake City 


SKY HIGH TOURS 
to Mesa Verde National 
Park, Chief Ouray Highway 
thru the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains. 





=_—=MAIL TODAYS 


Rio Grande Trailways 
8th and Wazee 
Denver 4, Colorado 


Please send Sky High Tour Booklet. 


Name 
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help youngsters to discuss their ex- 
periences at managing their affairs. 
What worked? What didn’t work, 
and why? Direct teaching of this kind 
will help to clinch the learnings in- 
volved. 


Teaching About People 


A third approach to the job of 
improving human relationships is 
through helping youngsters learn 
more about people everywhere. This 
will mean a kind of social studies that 
draws on sound principles of psychol- 
ogy, anthropology, sociology, and 
other social sciences. 

It must mean an end to teaching 
phony facts about those “queer”’ 
people of other lands and a beginning 


- of helping youngsters to understand 


what we Americans and our world 
neighbors are really like. Youngsters 
must understand what all these people 
have in common today and what 
accounts for the differences among 
them. People must be helped to get 
over their fears of other people 
through understanding differences. 
Sound human relations cannot be 
built where there is fear. 

The fourth R—Relationships—is 
something one teaches all day long 
by his every act. Teachers must give 
conscious attention to how well they 
are doing this important part of their 
job. 





REORGANIZATION 
(Continued from page 244) 


or more counties into one administra- 


tive unit would be similar to those ob- © 


tained under the county unit. 

The State as an administrative unit 
has both advantages and disadvantages 
over the smaller units. Its major ad- 
vantage is its larger tax base. Its 
major disadvantage is that it takes the 
control of education farther away 
trom the people. 

There is disagreement among edu- 
cators as to whether town or village 
areas and farm areas should be in- 
cluded in the same administrative 
unit. 

1. From the standpoint of the effective- 
ness of the educational program, it is 
agreed that they should be in the same unit. 

2. From the standpoint of justice to the 
farmer in terms of tax burden, it is agreed 
that they should not be included in the same 
administrative unit. The tax burden on 
farm property is from two to four times as 
heavy as that on town or city property, 
when the tax rates are the same, because of 
the lower income earned on farm property. 

3. If state aid is large, however, the in- 
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justice resulting from unequal income upon 
property between village and farm is not 
great, 


How to Secure Reorganization 


In addition to permissive consolida- 
tion laws by which states have accom- 
plished some reorganization during 
recent years, there are three other 
principal methods of reorganization. 
These are: 

1. Make the county the unit by 

state legislation. 

Several states that now have coun- 
ty units secured such units by legis- 
lation. 

2. Eliminate low valuation dis- 

tricts and low enrollment schools 

by the enforcement of certain 
minimum standards. 

An illustration of the elimination of 
low, enrollment schools is the case of 
New Mexico, which provided for the 
disorganization. of all elementary 
school districts with fewer than 12 
pupils and of all high-school districts 
with fewer than 30 pupils. The New 
Mexico law resulted in a reduction 
from 960 districts to 580 districts be- 
tween 1941 and 1944. 

As an example of the elimination 
of low valuation districts, the case of 
Wisconsin may be cited. The Wis- 
consin law requires the state superin- 
tendent to disorganize one-teacher 
districts having valuations of less than 
$100,000. Under the Wisconsin law a 
field man from the state superinten- 
dent’s office conducts a survey of an 
entire county ; hearings are held with 
school-board members and other in- 
terested persons; decisions are then 
made on the basis of recommenda- 
tions of the state examiner and evi- 
dence submitted by interested per- 
sons. 

Among the factors that should de- 
termine the closing of small schools 
by administrative action based upon 
legislation are: (1) small enroll- 
ments, (2) small tax bases, (3) no 
school house in the district, (4) a 


poor school house, and (5) extent to_ 


which needs may be met by attaching 
the territory of the district to other 
districts. 

3. Secure general reorganization 

within each county that is based 

upon a local survey of the exist- 
ing situation. 

In addition to getting rid of small 
school districts through establishing 
county units and by closing small dis- 
tricts with low valuations or low en- 
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rollments, both large and small dis- 
tricts may be reorganized by estab- 
lishing county reorganization com- 
missions and a state reorganization 
agency. This is the best plan through 
which to secure reorganization in 
states that cannot secure mandatory 
legislation ; it would still be the best 
plan if the community is considered 
more satisfactory than the county as 
an administrative unit. 

This method involves, in addition 
to a county reorganization commis- 
sion in each county, a state agency 
with a state reorganization commit- 
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tee, or a division in the office of the 
state superintendent, to assist in sur- 
veying the school situation and in 
carrying out definite reorganization 
plans. 

This method has been used in 
Oregon and Washington and has 
proved to be particularly effective in 
the case of Washington. It has re- 
cently been adopted in Kansas and 
in Illinois. 

When the Washington law went in- 
to effect in 1941, there were more 
than 1300 school districts. Three 
years later in April, 1944, about half 
of these districts has been involved in 
reorganization plans which had then 
been completed. Many districts in 
Washington have been reorganized 
during the past year and the last ses- 
sion of the legislature provided forms 
of state aid that are greatly stimulat- 
ing further reorganization. 

The County Commission should be 
given these powers and duties : 

1. It should be authorized to survey the 
needs for reorganization and prepare a 
tentative plan to include: (a) proposed dis- 
trict boundaries, (b) proposed arrange- 
ments on bonded debt, and (c) proposed 
use or disposal of school buildings. 

2. It should be required to publish the 
tentative plan. 

3. It should be required to hold hear- 
ings with school board members and other 
interested persons. 

4. It should be authorized to revise the 
plans after the hearings are held. 

5. It should be required to have plan 
approved by state agency. 

6. It should be required to call an elec- 
tion, unless legislation has been secured that 
does not require such an election. 

The state reorganization agency 
may be either a state commission ap- 
pointed for the specific purpose of re- 
organizing districts, or it may be a 
division of the state superintendent's 
office, depending on the strength of 
that office and the soundness of its 
organization. 

The state agency should have a 
staff to assist and advise the county 
commissions at the several stages of 
their work. The state agency should 
also have the power either of final ap- 
proval of plans or of approval be- 
fore an eléction of the people is held 
to obtain final approval. All inter- 
ested parties should have a right of 
appeal to the state agency or to some 
court or independent appeal board. 


A Key to the Future 


School district reorganization is 
one of the keys to unlock the doors 
to the future of rural education in one 
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of the most difficult times that rural 
schools and rural America have ever 
faced. 

If rural America prospers, this: 
Nation will prosper. If rural Amer- 
ica enters a period of depression, the 
Nation will follow it into such a 
period. This has happened before and 
it could happen again. I believe that 
it will happen again unless we act 
both quickly and wisely. The only 
hope for a prosperous rural America 
or for a prosperous Nation lies in edu- 
cation of the right kind for all people, 
both rural and urban. 





4 HE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO, located in the foothills 
of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, 
in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, 
with unsurpassed climate and recrea- 
tional advantages. Organized hikes, 
week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, and mountain climbing. 


Cwo Five-Week Terms... 


June 17 to July 19 —July 22 to Aug. 23 
(Rooms will be more available for the second term; 
very few houses and apartments available either term.) 
Graduate and undergraduate courses 
in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Engineering, English and 
Speech, Geography and Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Library Science, Law, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, Music; 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Phys- 
ical Education, Physics, Political Sci- 
ence, Psychology, and iology. 
Special features include: Field courses 
in Biology and Geology at Science 
Lodge, the Mountain Laboratory; 
Conferences, Workshops, Plays, Or- 
gan Recitals, and Concerts. 
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ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 233) 
“The provisions of this paragraph 
shall not modify any other restrictions 
upon maximum extendable tax rates.” 
Furthermore the 5 percent exten- 
sion increment provided in Paragraph 
2—if applied in 1946—would in most 
cases be less than the increase over 
1942 permitted by Paragraph 1. Para- 
graph 1 in most instances would prove 
more liberal as long as property val- 
ues are higher than they were in 1942, 
since it permits application of the 1942 
maximum effective rate to current 
swollen valuations. 


Equalization Aid 

Having set forth this interpretation 
of Paragraphs 1 and 2—that the limit- 
ations of Paragraph 1 cannot be modi- 
fied by the language of Paragraph 2 
—the report raises a question as to 
the effectiveness of the provision in 
Paragraph 2 which specifies. that its 
limitations are inapplicable to qualify- 
ing rates for state poor relief and state 
equalization aid for educational pur- 
poses. In the words of the report : 

...If the preceding interpretation of this 
paragraph is correct, then the limitation of 
Paragraph 1, which cannot be modified by 
the language of the second paragraph, might 
serve to restrict poor relief and educational 
rates to less than the respective qualifying 
percentages, thereby imposing an inflexible, 
overall limitation on income. 

This interpretation neglects a “fa- 
miliar rule of statutory construction” 
which the report cites in another con- 
nection : “. . . that where there are two 
statutory provisions, oné of which is 
general and designed to apply to cases 
generally, and the other of which is 
particular and relates only to one sub- 
ject, the particular provision must pre- 
vail, and must be treated as an excep- 
tion to the general provision.”* 

The provision that the limitations 
of Paragraph 2 do not apply to min- 
imum qualifying rates prescribed to 
establish eligibility to receive state 
grants for poor relief and equalization 
aid for educational purposes, is a par- 
ticular provision and so prevails over 
the general provision that the provi- 
sions of Paragraph 2 shall not modify 
any other restrictions on maximum 
extendable tax rates. 

In other words, the restrictions 
operative under Paragraph 1 would 
not make it impossible for a school dis- 
trict to levy at the rate of 25 cents on 


*320 Ill. 491, at p. 494. 
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the $100 full valuation (3714 cents in 
the case of a unit, or twelve-grade dis- 
trict) needed to qualify for special 
state equalization aid for educational 
purposes. 


Referendum Districts 


Paragraphs 3 and 4 of Sec. 162a of 
the Revenue Code (S.B. 314) the Tax 
Committee report interprets as apply- 
ing to school districts that, in 1945 at 
least, made their levies under an 
authorization established by a tax 
referendum held prior to the 1945 
levy date. 

Paragraph 3 says that the rate limit 
voted shall continue to govern in the 
five-year period as the terms of the 
election provided, but that the rate 
adopted shall be reduced by half. 
There is this additional limitation, 
however, that during the five-year 
period the total amount of the tax ac- 
tually extended shall not exceed the 
maximum that could have been spread 
in 1942 or the year of the referendum, 
whichever was later, by more than 
15 percent, or by more than 5 percent 
in any single year. 

Paragraph 4 assures a district in 
a county having a high equalization 
factor (assessment ratio of more than 
50 percent) that the reduction of its 
referendum rate by half as provided 
in Paragraph 3 shall not restrict its 
maximum tax extension to less than 
the maximum that might have been 
spread in the year of the referendum. 


Referendums in Five-Year Period 


Paragraph 5 authorizes referen- 
dums to be held during the five-year 
period, either for increasing a tax rate 
(by not more than 25 percent) above 
the maximum otherwise authorized in 
the law, or for reducing it (by not 
more than one-third) below the rate 
limit in effect. No referendum to in- 
crease the school tax rate under this 
provision may be had unless the tax 
rate limit is already at the maximum 
provided in the school law. 

Paragraph 5 thus opens the way for 
a school district to make adjustments 
beyond these elsewhere provided for 
in the school law which may be needed 
when on January 1, 1951 equalization 
of assessments at full value and halved 
tax rates become fully effective, with- 
out the limitations of Sec. 162a. 

The effect of a referendum to estab- 
lish tax rates held after January 1, 
1946 upon other provisions govern- 
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ing tax extensions during the transi- 
tion period is stated in the report as 
follows : 

... If a district votes at any time during 
the transition period under the terms of an 
election authorization in the law specifically 
governing its class of taxing unit, then it 
may be presumed that the limit established 
(by referendum) governs, irrespective of 
the restrictions of Sec. 162a. 


Social Security for 
Public Employes 


® On March 7, 1946 Mr. George M. Pogue, 
executive secretary of the Ohio .State 
Teachers Retirement System, testified be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, holding hearings on Social Security 
extension, in his capacity as chairman of 
the legislative committee of the National 
Council on Teacher Retirement, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Pogue examined the arguments usu- 
ally advanced for extension of Social Secur- 
ity coverage to public employes, and put 
before the committee certain facts as they 
pertain to public school teachers. His state- 
ment in behalf of public school teachers fol- 
lows. 
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Au but 5 percent of the public-school 
teachers in the United States are cov- 
ered by a public pension or retirement 
system. Only 1.0 percent of the teach- 
ers are under pension plans as con- 
trasted with the joint contributory re- 
tirement coverage of 98.5 percent. 
The members of these state and local 
systems have a vested interest in the 
continuation of their own retirement 
plans, without impairment by Federal 
legislation. 

In the last five years two reasons 
have been given by the Social Secur- 
ity Board for recommending the ex- 
tension of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance to public employes: (1) that 
workers move in and out of govern- 
ment service and do not have Social 
Security credits for the time they are 
working for a governmental agency, 
and (2) that public state and local re- 


tirement systems do not offer all pub-_ 


lic employes old-age protection. 

Except in wartime teachers do not 
move in and out of government service 
in any great numbers. In peacetime 
most teachers—nearly 60 percent of 
those leaving the profession—do so 
because of marriage. 

However, if a teacher moves from 
state to state, he does not necessarily 
destroy his old-age protection under 
most retirement laws. All states ex- 
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cept Idaho now have teacher retire- 
ment systems and that one state has a 
retirement bill under consideration by 
the present legislature.* 


Furthermore, state teacher retire- 
ment laws have been improved by 
amendments enacted in the past sev- 
eral years to achieve two purposes: 
(1) most state teacher retirement laws 
now provide that a teacher may have 
credit for out-of-state service, and (2) 
many systems permit a teacher to leave 
his accumulations in the retirement 
fund until he retires at which time he 
receives a deferred annuity from the 
state he left some years previously. 

There is another reason why public- 
school teachers do not wish to be cov- 
ered by the Federal Social Security 
plan. A commendable feature of the 
Federal system is its benefits for sur- 
viving widows and dependent chil- 
dren. The large majority of teachers 
are unmarried women. The benefits 
provided for survivors of workers cov- 
ered by the Social Sécurity Act, there- 
fore, would be of no help to the typical 
school teacher. 


*The Idaho legislature in special session re- 
cently enacted a pension measure. 
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Looking to the primary insurance 
benefits, the benefits payable on the 
worker’s own behalf, there is no at- 
traction for teachers since their ben- 
efits under state and local retirement 
systems are much higher than those 
under the present Social Security 
Law. In many cases, the refund of 
deposits and accumulated interest by 
the retirement system is better than 
the benefits offered by Social Security. 

It is said in the report by your tech- 
nical staff that there is no conflict be- 
tween coverage of state and local. em- 
ployes under old-age and survivors in- 
surance and the continuance of state 
and local retirement plans. In my 
opinion, this is not so. There is con- 
flict when the coverage of public em- 
ployes on the part of public employers 
is not safeguarded by a proviso pro- 
hibiting compacts covering public em- 
ployes who are members of a state or 
local retirement plan, as is contained 
in the current Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell bill. 

The conflict arises in this way. Most 
states cannot afford, nor would the 
electors countenance, the supporting 
from public funds of a state retirement 
system and also coverage under the 
Social Security Act. There is no social 
justification for giving double benefits 
to a selected group of our citizens. 
Neither would it seem to be good 
economy to incur the expense of carry- 
ing two accounts for the same person. 

If teachers and other state and local 
employes cannot, and probably should 
not, have both Social Security and 
state or local retirement benefits, the 
obvious question is which one should 
they have. If a state is permitted to 
ask that question by Federal legisla- 
tion making possible the coverage of 
members of retirement systems under 
Social Security, the answer in some 
states will be to choose the cheaper. 

Contributions to the old-age and 
survivors insurance system will likely 
not exceed 3 percent from employers ; 
whereas, states are now contributing 
to teacher retirement systems at least 
4 percent and in some instances as 
much as 8 percent of payroll. Tax 
reduction groups will bring great pres- 
sure to abolish local and state retire- 
ment systems for the less expensive 
Federal Social Security plan. 

Suppose in this making of a choice 
between Social Security and a state re- 
tirement plan, the state ignores the 
matter of cost and makes its choice 
looking only to the good of its em- 
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ployes and the general welfare of the 
state, which should it choose? 

When we begin to examine the 
structure and workings of the two sys- 
tems, we find an entirely different 
philosophy behind each system. We 
find Social Security to be weighted in 
favor of short service because the fun- 
damental idea in Social Security is to 
take care of workers when they reach 
old age, and credit for long service is 
minimized, perhaps on account of cost. 

Now when we examine the philos- 
ophy behind the state teachers retire- 
ment system, we find that this matter 
of taking care of people in old age is 
only a secondary function; that the 
primary function is to encourage these 
teachers, if they are successful, to re- 
main in the service as long as they are 
efficient. When the day comes that 
they are no longer efficient, then the 
secondary function of state retirement 
systems appears and these people are 
taken care of in their old age. Under 
the state plan the retirement allow- 
ances for teachers build up quite rapid- 
ly in the later years of service, while 
under Social Security the increase is 
quite slow. 
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Audio-Visual Conference 


More, than 700 teachers and adminis- 
trators attended the second annual Lake 
County Audio-Visual Conference, which 
was held in the gymnasium of the Wauke- 
gan Secondary.Schools on May 3. It was 
sponsored jointly by Lake County schools; 
of which Mr. W. C. Petty is superintend- 
ent, and Waukegan Township Secondary 
Schools, Dr. J. Lloyd Trump, superintend- 
ent. The program was planned by Orlin D. 
Trapp, director of Vocational and Visual 
Education at Waukegan Township High 


School. 
Miss Dillon Dies 


Miss Jessie M. Dillon, supervising teacher 
in the elementary school at Illinois State 


dueational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


Normal University for thirty-six years, 
died April 14. She retired from teaching 
ten years ago but had been called upon as 
a substitute on various occasions. 

Miss Dillon was a graduate of the uni- 
versity and had also attended the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. She taught in the teacher 
training schools of Saginaw, Michigan, and 
Winona, Minnesota, as well as at Normal. 


Poet-in-Residence 


Miss Mary Sarton, whose recent novel, 
The Bridge of Years, has received much 
favorable literary comment, teaches two 
courses—Background for Modern Poetry, 
and Teaching of Poetry, as poet-in-resi- 
dence at Southern Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity this summer. 
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VACATION LOANS 


Spring is here and vacation is not far away. Are you planning a real vacation this 
year? Don't hesitate because of lack of ready funds. 


Make your plans and secure the necessary cash from us. $50 to $300 on your own 
signature with 18 months or less to repay. No payments required during summer 
months. Charges made for actual time used. 


Write for information on our complete service for Teachers. 


L. T. BAKER AND COMPANY 
Under State Supervision 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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EDUCATION SERVICE BUREAU 
Columbia, Missouri ! 


We co-operate with a selected group of teachers 
who are worthy of better teaching or administra- 
tive position. year we recommended teachers 
in forty-two different states. 
A good year to secure promotion 
BYRON COSBY and C. D. MITCHELL 
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Inter-University Project 
in General Education 


Nineteen colleges and universities will 
co-operate in a project in general educa- 
tion, Ralph A. Tyler, chairman of the de- 
partment of Education of the University of 
Chicago, has announced. 


The inter-university organization will 
conduct a series of projects through the 
co-operating schools to iron out critical 
problems facing educators in providing 
completely effective programs of general 
education. 


“The inter-university organization will 
attempt to solve the common problems of 
general education and to set up general 
courses cutting across subject lines,” Prof. 
Tyler said. 


The organization will also provide oppor- 
tunities for summer workshops, training 
facilities and programs for new faculty 
members, clearing materials and ideas, and 
publishing materials of general usefulness. 


Student-V eterans Surpass 
Non-V eterans 


Veterans enrolled at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College at DeKalb during 
the winter quarter made a scholastic record 
surpassing that made by non-veteran stu- 
dents. The scholastic average of 117 vet- 
erans, including one woman, was 1.5205, as 
compared with an average for 510 non- 
veteran students of 1.444. 


In an effort to determine whether or not 
physical education grades, in which vet- 
erans might reasonably be expected to 
excel, had any influence on this general 
average, grades were computed in the aca- 
demic subjects excluding physical educa- 
tion. Again the veteran average of 1.5116 
exceeded the non-veteran average of 1.4368. 


Enrollment of veterans at the college 
during the spring quarter was 249. 


AT Lae 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Methods in Art Education. Discussion of 
problems with observation in the children’s 
classes. Fine and Commercial Art Classes. 
Summer Term, June 24, 1946. Accredited. 
2 to 7 term points. For Catalog, Box 811, 
Michigan Ave.,at Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Operates School 
for Veterans 


A special school for veterans offer- 
ing high-school work has been in oper- 
ation at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity since early last fall. Directed 
by the University High School prin- 
cipal, Dr. Victor M. Houston, it 
gives instruction on an individual basis 
or in small groups, enabling veterans 
to progress at their own rate. 

Those wishing high-school diplomas 
upon completion of their work take 
the General Educational Development 
tests prepared by the U.S. Armed 
Forces Institute in co-operation with 
the American Council on Education. 
Eligibility for diplomas is determined 
on the basis of recommendations for 
passing scores in areas covered by the 
tests—English, social studies, natural 
science, and general mathematics. Fol- 
lowing successful completion of the 
tests, a veteran may be granted a diplo- 
ma from his home high school—if that 
high school wishes to accept his credits 
—or awarded a diploma from the Uni- 
versity High School of 1.S.N.U. 

Since the opening of the special 
school, some 100 veterans have sought 
assistance. Their ages have ranged 
from 20 to 36;‘their previous high- 
school work, from none whatever to 
almost four years. The average enter- 
ing student is twenty-two years old 
and has about two years of high-school 
training. Only two of the group have 
been women—both former WACs. 

Some of the students remain in the 
school but a very short time. One for- 
mer infantry captain, with only two 
years of previous high-school work, 
enrolled, then after spending two days 
in classes asked to be given the G.E.D. 
tests. These he passed with creditable 
scores and became eligible for a high- 
school diploma. Students, however, 
are strongly advised to pursue several 
weeks of review before taking the tests. 

A number of veterans are enrolled 
in the school in addition to those who 
wish to qualify for diplomas. They 
include ex-servicemen making up 
high-school deficiencies before enter- 
ing trade school or college, those re- 
viewing high-school work they pre- 
viously had, and those preparing for 
definite jobs. 

Since the school is a special service, 
its privileges are open to students 
without cost other than that for books, 
room, and board. 
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VETERANS SCHOOL GROUP AND INSTRUCTOR 


Miss Alice L. Ebel, instructor in the 
I.S.N.U. Veterans School, discusses cur- 
rent class projects with three of the stu- 
dents enrolled in this special school directed 
by the University High School principal, 
Dr. Victer M. Houston. Left to right are 


Mrs. Amy Wiggers, Burl M. Schockley, 
Robert Raney Jr., and Miss Ebel. Mrs. 
Wiggers is the wife of Clifford Wiggers, 
Bloomington war veteran and I.S.N.U. stu- 
dent before the war, recently returned to 
school during the special “GI” semester. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 
Many Good Positions Open Now in Illinois Schools 


ILLIANA TEACHERS SERVICE 
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at a better salary, in more harmonious surroundings. No initial cost; no obligation if we 
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3! years’ superior placement service 








We place Teachers from Kindergarten to 
University throughout the United States. 
Advance now while opportunity offers. 
Our methods are fully endorsed. 


Western Reference and Bond Association 
44th Year. A Teacher Placement Bureau 
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LEARNING TO BE AN 
AMERICAN 


(Continued from page 236) 

So, it may be said, democracy, the 
best growth of all, in a classroom or a 
nation begins with questions. They 
cannot be answered by the teacher or 
the national leader by himself. They 
require participation, real participa- 
tion. There are six questions at the 
beginning of any democratic educa- 
tional program. 

1. What do we now know and do? 


2. What do we want and need to know 
and do? 


3. How can we best organize? 

4. Where do we begin? 

5. Where shall we end? 

6. How will we judge the results? 

To try, to fail, to keep trying, to 
succeed a little—but always to try to- 
gether—seems to be a basic contribu- 
-tion which any teacher can make to 
the learning of the how of American 
democracy. 
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YOU WOULDN’T FOOL ME? 

(Continued from page 234) 
and five thousand dollars a year: Not 
munificent, but find another occupa- 
tion for women which can match the 
proportion of salaries above three 
thousand dollars to be found in the 
teaching profession. 

And men, too. Compare the aver- 
age net earnings of all men who grad- 
uate from college with the average net 
earnings of men who enter teaching. 
Find another profession in your state 
which has the possibility of offering 
beginning salaries to college graduates 
four years hence that the teaching 
profession has. Young people are en- 
titled to all the financial picture. 

It’s not only in regard to money 
that we insist on hiding part of the 
truth about teaching. What occupa- 
tional group travels more than teach- 
ers? What group has more holidays? 
What group is more free to determine 
conditions of work, to adjust job de- 
mands to fit personal affairs? What 
group derives more genuine satisfac- 
tion from jobs well done? Who stays 
younger in outlook and in spirit than 
the teacher? 

There are paths of promotion in 
teaching of which most youngsters 
are kept in darkest ignorance. Guid- 
ance workers, personnel specialists, 
educational consultants to agricultural 
enterprises, audio-visual education ex- 
perts—-these and many other in- 
triguing possibilities beckon the young 
teacher ; she deserves at least to have 
the blindfold taken from her eyes so 
she can see their gestures. 

These few paragraphs have done 
little more than illustrate the possi- 
bilities for avoiding half-truths about 
the teaching profession. 

Many other false impressions need 
correction: the bogey of community 
interference with personal rights, the 
picture that represents teachers as old 
maids or Caspar Milquetoasts, the 
conception that teachers must possess 
a catalog of virtues and abilities which 
would faze even a Victorian novelist, 
for examples. I’m so proud of my pro- 
fession that I don’t propose to let such 
misunderstanding be perpetuated if I 

can help it. 


We Wouldn’t Fool You 


There is every indication that Amer- 
ica’s biggest stake right now is in its 
young people. Its next biggest is in its 
teaching profession. Both of these as- 
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Calendar 
JULY, 1946 


1 National Education Association, Eighty- 
third Annual Meeting. Buffalo, New 
York, July 1 to 6, 1946. 

8 Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Eighth Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education. Syracuse Uni- 


versity, Syracuse, New York, July 8 


to 19,. 1946. 


OCTOBER, 1946 


11 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Senior high 
school, Rock Island, October 11. 


11 East Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, October 11. 


11 Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Eastern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, Health 
Education Building, Charleston, Octo- 
ber 11. 


Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. La 
Salle-Peru Township High School, La 
Salle, October 11. 


Mississippi Valley Division, [Illinois 
Education Association, annual meeting. 
High school, Quincy, October 11. 


11 Southeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Wash- 
ington School gymnasium, Carmi, Octo- 
ber 11. 


11 Western Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Galesburg 
Armory, Galesburg, October 11. 


18 Northeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Octo- 
ber 18. 


18 Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Mid- 
way Theater, Rockford, October 18. 


18 Illinois State Association for Childhood 
Education, annual meeting. Pere Mar- 
quette State Park, October 18, 19, and 
20. 


18 Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Dixon, 
October 18. 


21 Lake Shore Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. North 
Section: Evanston Township High 
School. South Section: J. Sterling Mor- 
ton Township High School, Cicero, 
October 21. 


26 Chicago Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. 32 West 
Randolph Street, Chicago, October 26. 

28 DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, annual meeting. 
Glenbard Township High School, Glen 
Ellyn, October 28. 


_ 


1 
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sets deserve a square deal. Part of that 
square deal can be assured by teachers 
who don’t fool young people. May such 
teachers be legion ! 
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Retirement: Chicago teachers system, 154; 
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113, 119; state teachers colleges, 21, 24, 
154, 155, 156; teacher, 21, 113; Univer- 
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charter, 23; State aid withheld from, 22, 
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school district, Local school finance, Re- 
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Taxation 
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tion pertaining to local, 23-; state aid, 
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School lunches, 20, 24, 25, 114, 154, 
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Sick leave, see Teachers, Sick leave 
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Survey Manual in Hands of County Com- 
mittees, Claude E. Vick, 100 
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Taxation, 113, 117; assessments, full value, 
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113; rates, 22, 23, 24, 25, 126. See also 
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Lewis W. Williams, 147 
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veterans, 212 
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Veteran education, 21, 119, 136, 212, 253 
Vick, CLraup—e E.—Finance for County 
School Surveys Inadequate, 132 
—Must Teachers Be Good Carpenters? 211 
—Special Education Should Include More, 
91 
—Survey Manual 
Committees, 100 
—What Kind of School District? 73 


in Hands of County 
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Wage. and Price Control Issues, H. K. 
Allen, 199 

What Kind of School District? Claude E. 
Vick, 73 

When Is Minimum Salary Law Effective? 
Lester R. Grimm, 200 

White House Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion, The, David E. Lindstrom, 41 

Why a School Social Worker? Betty Mc- 
Kenzie, 46 

Wi.uiaMs, Lewis W.—Teacher Shortage 
Probable for Five Years, 147 

Witty, Paut—Teaching the Three R’s, 
137 A 

Women Deans to Hold Chicago Conven- 
tion, Anna L, .Keaton, 59 

Work with Legislature Is Commended, 
David J. Heffernan, 82 ; 
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You Wouldn't Fool 
Haskew, 234 
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PRESENTING.... 


Wham Z Black, In 


AS OUR NORTHERN ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVE 





W. Z. BLACK, JR. 


Mr. Black has just recently been discharged from the U. S. Navy and is 
eager to become acquainted with Illinois teachers and school administrators. 


Until his traveling schedule will permit his calling on you personally, won't 
you mail your orders to our Wichita office? 


Write for our price catalog! 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


ATLANTA COLUMBUS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND 


Northern Illinois Representative, William Z. Black, Jr., 1015 W. Healey Street, Champaign, Illinois 




















Now you see it... Have a Coke 


DRINK 





When the gang gets together at their favorite 
meeting place, you can bet things pick up and start 
moving. Have a Coke sparks off the proceedings. 


For the friendly pause with sparkling Coke is a 








Coke = Coca-Cola 
“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
oke” are the registered trade- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


happy bond with the young crowd. There’s friend- 


ly magic in its refreshment. Enjoy it yourself. 





COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 











**Full Protection’’ to Superior 


means every known safety feature plus added protec- 
tion at points ordinarily considered “good enough.” 
; Take rub rails. Superior’s are not just body offsets 
Superior Side Body Protection for “looks” . . . they are separate double-strength 
OS nadie ditt haan atte flanges . . . one for seat-level protection, the other at 

seat and floor levels. floor-level. 
Superior Double-Strength Floors Another safety “plus”: Superior floors are 14- 
again | aoe gauge, electric-welded into one integral surface, to 
welded heavy duty which 7 and 14-gauge box-type cross members are 


cross members. A se- welded approximately every 6 inches. Added 
cure, solid founda- e 
tion for greater sta- strength again! 


bility and protection. These are typical safety features that keep Su- 
perior—on every count—First in the Field. For 
added assurance of long, economical operation, your 
nearest Superior Distributor provides Parts and 
Service, For quick help in solving any school trans- 
portation problem, just call us. 


KEYSTONE TRAILER & Superior Coach 
EQUIPMENT CO., INC. Sales Company 
National Hotel Ss. C. LINDSTROM 
East St. Louis, Ill. 517 Dempster Street 
Evanston, Illinois 





SUPERIOR 
Pianeer 


1946 


Check your driving...check your bus...check accidents. Cooperating with police 
traffic safety check sponsored by International Association of Chiefs of Police. 








